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Hobby That Saved His Life Saves Others 


WATERFORD, Connecticut — Donald Johnston 
says his ham radio has kept him occupied and alive 
since a heart problem forced him to retire, but 
now his hobby can be credited with keeping a 
friend’s family alive as well. 


On April 20, Johnston was “working my radio... when 
| heard somebody scratching me. | was hearing some- 
body calling ‘Mayday, Mayday’ off the coast of Guade- 
loupe.” 

The voice, he later discovered, was that of his friend 
Herbert Howard. Howard, his wife, Linda, and their son, 
Arni, were stranded in their 36-foot fishing trawler and 
calling for help. 

It took Johnston just a short time to recognize the 
voice and his friend’s plight, but it took six days before 
authorities finally rescued the Howards. During those six 
days, he slept only 10 hours. 

Johnston, with his family providing occasional relief, 
listened as the Howards began to panic as they ran out of 
food. He kept talking to them, but it was, he said, “a 
grueling hell of a six days.” 

Johnston, along with ham operators in California, 
picked up the distress call. The Californians thought the 
call was coming from Guadalupe, Mexico, not Guade- 


loupe in the West Indies. 
But six hours after he first heard the distress call, John- 
ston began to piece things together. 


“It was a grueling hell 
of a six days.” 


“I soon recognized Herbie’s voice and remembered 
his callsign,’ he said. Johnston and Howard used to be 
“ham neighbors” when Howard lived in Norwich, CT. 
The Howard family now lives on Antigua Island in the 
British West Indies. 

“He told me both his engines had conked out. He was 
quite mad at the confusion going on,” Johnston said. 

When he realized his friends were in the West Indies, 
not near Mexico as previously believed, Johnston called 
the Coast Guard in San Juan, Puerto Rico, but was told 
nothing could be done because the Howards were out of 
U.S. waters. 

(Continued next page) 


Johnston then called U.S. Representative Samuel Gej- 
denson, D-Conn., for help, and the congressman con- 
tacted other Coast Guard officials who began to work 
on the problem. But by the time officials were ready to 
act, the boat had drifted about 110 miles west of its 
original location, making the search that much more 
difficult. 

“Herb was quite mad that they weren’t being found,” 
Johnston recalled. “I told him to get mad, get happy — 
do anything, but don’t panic.” 
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Ham operator Donald Johnston points to an area off the coast of 
Guadeloupe in the West Indies where a friend’s family was rescued 
after being adrift without food for “a grueling six days of hell.” John- 
ston, who remained on the air throughout the ordeal, keeping his 
friend calmand helping coordinate rescue operations, lost his voice for 


his efforts, but not a family of friends. photo courtesy Robert Patterson 


On April 27, a Navy plane made a few passes over the 
area where the Howards’ boat was reported missing. It 
passed by the boat several times, without seeing it. But by 
relaying directions by radio from Howard, Johnston was 
able to tell the pilots where to find the vessel. 

Two U.S. fishing boats were in the area at the time of 
the spotting and sailed alongside to provide food to the 
stranded family and keep them company until they were 
towed to Guadeloupe by that nation’s coast guard. 

“I lost my voice, but | didn’t have any pain during this,” 
Johnston said, pointing to his chest. “If | didn’t have this 
radio, I’d have nothing to do. This hobby has kept me 
alive.” 

And a friend’s family, as well. 

— Associated Press 
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H.R. 2203 


Continued from Page 4 


by the necessity for an FCC field engineer to locate and 
observe or hear an illegal broadcaster. This bill takes a 

realistic stab at helping FCC do its job more effectively, 

while aiding amateurs in their attempts to self-police the 

frequencies legally allocated to them. 


This bill takes a realistic 
stab at helping FCC do its 
job more effectively. 


While the bill does not set down specific guidelines for 
the monitoring program, it does permit local commit- 
tees of amateur operators to be formed. These local 
groups would monitor amateur transmissions and report 
violations to local FCC field offices, which would then 
screen the complaints. More serious violations could be 
dealt with by stern federal action, while lesser violations 
could be corrected through peer pressure imposed by 
local amateur organizations. Amateurs would only mon- 
itor transmissions; they would have no formal powers of 
enforcement. 

The second major provision of H.R. 2203 would clarify 
the use of radio amateurs to administer Novice class 
license exams. Again, this has precedence. Qualified 
volunteer amateurs have assisted FCC in giving exams 
since 1938. Only recently has this long-standing practice 
been challenged on the grounds that it violates the fed- 
eral ban on the use of voluntary services. 

Aside from sparing FCC the added burden of adminis- 
tering the thousands of Novice license exams taken each 
year, this practice by volunteer radio amateurs saves the 
federal government — and ultimately taxpayers — the 
cost of giving these tests each year. . 

Moreover, the volunteer-run program is more conve- 
nient and energy-efficient for the amateur community, 
which numbers nearly 400,000 in the U.S. alone, as it 
eliminates the need for applicants to travel considerable 
distances to FCC field offices to take the entry-level 
exam. Under this proposal, as in the past, Novice license 
tests can be given locally by qualified radio amateurs. 

Rep. Dannemeyer sees this legislation as being con- 
sistent with present efforts to trim the federal govern- 
ment through responsible deregulation, not wholesale 
destruction, of regulatory agencies. We agree, and we 
urge swift passage and implementation of this timely and 
necessary bill. 


WANT TO KNOW MORE ABOUT THE AMATEUR 
RADIO SERVICE? Contact Perry Wiliams, ARRL’s 


Washington Area Coordinator, and arrange for a 
personal visit by calling (202) 296-9107. 


Transplant Doctors Bank on Hams 
To Help In Daily Search For Donors 


He doesn’t get paid for it, and his heroics certainly 
aren't visible to the public, but Dallas, Texas resident Jack 
Hopkins has been quietly saving the eyesight of people 
around the country for 14 years. 

Hopkins is an Amateur Radio operator who sits by his 
radio at home monitoring requests for eye donors 
throughout the U.S. 

A retired electronics engineer, Hopkins, 64, donates 
his time to the Dallas Lions Club Skin and Tissue Founda- 
tion, which provides the donor exchange service for 
doctors and hospitals in Texas. The foundation is affil- 
iated with the University of Texas Health Science Center, 
a research facility housing an eye bank. 

Each morning Hopkins is up at 6 o’clock, listening to 
East Coast-based ham operators relating their eye donor 
needs. By 6:45, Midwest operators sign on, and hams in 
the Rocky Mountain area and the West soon follow. An 
exchange of information proceeds through the early 
morning hours, and then the whole process is repeated 
in the evening. 

It is estimated that the good work of Hopkins and his 
back-up, retired airline pilot Dick Harris, has helped 
bring about the exchange of some 10,000 eyes. 

Physicians say that without volunteers such as Hopkins 
and Harris, it would take medical personnel perhaps 
days to call individual hospitals to locate a suitable eye. 
Kidney exchanges are arranged through a nationwide 
computer hookup that is funded largely by the Federal 
government; no such grant programs have been avail- 
able for eye banks. 

“If it weren’t for volunteers like Jack Hopkins and Dick 
Harris, we simply wouldn’t be able to exchange as many 


eyes,” admits Ann Harrell, a spokeswoman at the Uni- 
versity of Texas center. “More people in this country are 
able to see because of the unselfish devotion of these 
people.” 

Hopkins, an avid ham radio enthusiast since the age of 
8, is content with his role out of the spotlight, working 
in a small den in his home that is dominated by three 
radios (to guard against malfunction) and a 130-watt 
transmitter. “It’s a wonderful way to help people,” Hop- 
kins says modestly of his duties. 

When not discussing eye banks on the airwaves or with 
Texas transplant coordinator Ellen Heck, Hopkins finds 
time to strike up some notable long-distance friendships 
via radio. He has known King Hussein of Jordan since the 
monarch was a prince, pronouncing him a “regular fel- 
low” who shares Hopkins’ interests in hunting and 
fishing. 

Other on-the-air acquaintances include Arizona 
Senator Barry Goldwater and the King of Belgium. Hop- 
kins also helps men in the armed forces serving at 
weather stations in the Antarctic keep in touch with their 
families in the Dallas area. Thirty years ago, during the 
Korean conflict, he relayed messages from servicemen in 
the Pacific to their families. 

In addition to their work locating eyes, Hopkins and 
Harris also assist in finding donor skin tissue for trans- 
plants on burn victims. Without such transplants, health 
experts say, many victims of major trauma would die. 
Transplant specialists and their patients are banking on 
hams like Hopkins to help them see that that doesn’t 
happen. 

— M.O.R.E. (Modern Ophthalmic Retailing & Economics) 


Ham Radio Band Becomes Wedding Band 
As Couple Says “I Do” 2000 Miles Apart 


MARYSVILLE, Washington (AP) — Marriage, they say, 
is a two-way street. But for Richard Barley and his fiancee, 
Nina McKenzie, it was a two-way radio. 

That’s because the two of them radioed their “I do’s” 
last April 20 over a static-crackling distance of 2000 miles. 

Barley, 31, of San Francisco, was aboard the Coast 
Guard icebreaker Polar Sea, icebound in the Arctic 
Ocean. He wasn’t expected home until sometime this 
summer, depending on how fast the ice melted. 

“We just didn’t want to wait,” explained McKenzie, 
27, also of San Francisco. So they exchanged their vows 
via Amateur Radio. 

“We decided to do it this way when the boat got 
stuck,” she said. 

Bob Winters, a ham radio operator and Coast Guards- 
man, arranged the nuptials in a 10-by-10-foot radio room 
in his home in Marysville, where the bride’s family lives. 
Tim Hanna, 28, a radioman first class, was the ham radio 


operator aboard the Polar Sea the day of the wedding. 

The ceremony was scheduled for 7 p.m., but it began 
an hour early because testing on previous nights promp- 
ted fears that solar flares would interrupt the radio 
conversation. 

At the close of the ceremony, the new Mrs. Barley 
kissed the Baptist minister, Bob Hamilton. Her husband 
radioed that his communications officer kissed him. 

Several ham radio operators who had “witnessed” the 
exchanging of vows over the air radioed their congratu- 
lations to the newlyweds, while friends and relatives in 
Marysville celebrated with cake and champagne. 

“There are too many people around for me to say what 
| want to say,” Barley told his wife over the radio. 

“Richard, come home,” she replied. “I can hardly wait 
to see you again. | really love you.” 

Mrs. Barley said she sent her husband a loaf of pump- 
kin bread with an ice pick inside, as a wedding gift. 
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At the close of the 96th Congress Rep. William E. 
Dannemeyer of California introduced a bill which, if 
adopted, would have allowed FCC to use volunteers to 
monitor the airwaves for violators. 

That bill never left committee, but Rep. Dannemeyer 
has seen fit to reintroduce that legislation, now called 
H.R. 2203, to this session of Congress in a much- 
improved and expanded form. This bill deserves a better 
fate than its predecessor, H.R. 8445, particularly as it 
relates to Amateur Radio. 

H.R. 2203 proposes the use of volunteers, including 
Amateur Radio operators, by FCC in two areas: to moni- 
tor the airwaves, and to administer Novice, or entry- 
level, license exams. 

First, the bill would allow FCC to use volunteers and 
voluntary organizations to monitor violations of the 
Communication Act, and regulations pursuant to the 
act, made by amateur station operators. 
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Specifically, H.R. 2203 addresses two legal obstacles to 
the implementation of a volunteer monitoring program 
in the absence of this legislation. This bill effectively 
grants an exception to Title 31, section 665(b), of the U.S. 
Code, which prohibits the use of voluntary services by an 
officer or employee of the U.S. Government. 

This is not a novel idea. Indeed, there are at least ten 
exceptions to this rule, including ones for the Coast 
Guard Auxiliary, the National Park Service and the Office 
of Drug Abuse Policy. 

The second legal tangle is contained in title 47, section 
605, of the U.S. Code, which prohibits unauthorized 
persons from intercepting and divulging the contents of 
radio transmissions. Again, H.R. 2203 makes it clear that 
volunteer radio amateurs, while performing their moni- - 
toring functions under the auspices of FCC, will be 
exempt from this ban. 

It is a sad, albeit true, commentary that violators do 
exist on the airwaves, and that they continually interfere 
with the law-abiding majority of the amateur commun- 
ity. In some extreme cases, illegal operators have gone so 
far as to interfere with amateur operators engaged in 
emergency communications, at the risk of human lives. 

In turn, FCC’s ability to handle the interference prob- 
lem is hampered both by the volume of complaints and 


See H.R. 2203, Page 2 
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